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The Religion of Numa and Other Essays on the Religion of Ancient 
Rome. By Jesse Benedict Cartes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1906. Pp. viii + 189. $1.00. 

In the five essays on (1) "The Religion of Numa," (2) "The Reorganization 
of Servius," (3) "The Coming of the Sibyl," (4) "The Decline of Faith," and 
(5) "The Augustan Renaissance," Professor Carter "tries to tell the story of 
the religious life of the Romans from the time when their history begins for us 
until the close of the reign of Augustus." He draws both inspiration and material 
largely from Wissowa, to whom he confesses himself "almost inestimably indebt- 
ed;" and his work may best be described as an amplification, not 'vithout more 
originality and independence than the author's modest disclaimer might lead us 
to believe, of that distinguished scholar's historical outline of Roman religion 
in his Religion und Kultus der Romer (Part I). It will consequently be of 
greatest interest and profit to those who have already approached the subject 
through Wissowa or his pupil Aust {Religion der Romer, 1899). That it will 
appeal mainly to an audience of specialists is no fault of the author; only students 
of the classics, ancient history, and religion are prepared to receive the word of 
Roman religion. 

The virtues of Professor Carter's book are admirable clearness and soberness 
of presentation, and a degree of scholarship which does honor to himself and 
his master; and it is none the worse for an occasional bubble of humor which 
rises from the depths and bursts on the sea of facts. As a detail of method, 
his relegation of references to the index, where they find place after the appro- 
priate word, is especially commendable in a work of this kind. 

One or two details may be noted. The old confusion of the Regia with the 
Domus Publica as the residence of the Pontifex Maximus is continued (p. 177; 
see Platner, Topography and Monuments, for references). It seems hardly cred- 
ible that the altar in the niche before the temple of Divus Julius was walled in 
by the Christians for the sole motive of removing an eyesore (p. 173); a struc- 
tural motive would be more natural; why so much trouble to cover up that which 
might be removed with comparative ease ? It seems to us, too, that Professor 
Carter, following the fashion, places too much emphasis upon the "moral pur- 
pose" of the Augustan poets (pp. 151 ff.). To insist too much on the made-to- 
order quality of Augustan poetry is to discredit its art. As to moral effect, no 
one would question the assertion that the Aeneid exercised a powerful influence; 
but the statement that the Georgics, those "glowing pictures of farm life, did 
quite as much to carry out the emperor's plans as the Aeneid later," is 
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hardly to be taken seriously by those who have even a superficial acquaintance 
with the conditions upon which agriculture is based. 

In two respects Professor Carter's book is defective. If he is not scant in 
his treatment of the oriental religions, he is at least unsympathetic. His char- 
acterization of them as superstitions, qualified though it is, leaves something of 
a false impression. Here again he is following the fashion. But there was 
another side to these religions, and we are much more inclined to agree with 
Renan that they had "something deeper in them than those of Greece and Rome; 
they addressed themselves more fully to the religious sentiment." In spite of 
their theatrical nature and the abuses with which they are charged, there was 
something warmly human in them by reason of which they contributed toward 
making straight the way of Christianity. There is less excuse for the omission 
of a more intimate account of the private side of Roman religion, for it was this 
which was after all the real religion of the Roman people. By neglecting these 
two aspects of the subject, the author has come short of investing his work with 
the full human interest of which it is capable. It might better be called "Essays 
on the State Religion of Ancient Rome." With all its clearness and excellence 
of presentation, it leaves the reader cold. 

None of these defects, however, is such as seriously to impair the work as 
a whole; and those who wish a straightforward and useful account of a subject 
which is somewhat hard to get at will do well to avail themselves of this series 
of essays. 

Grant Showerman 

University of Wisconsin 



An Elementary Greek Grammar jor Schools. Part I: Accidence. 
Part II: Syntax. By John Thompson. London: John Murray, 
1905. Pp. xii + 152, x+58. 3s. 

This new grammar, published in conservative England, is the only elementary 
Greek grammar in the English language that consistently aims at being up to 
date. The principles and methods of the new school of philology have been 
followed in the main. While even the proper pronunciation of f, 6, <t>, and x is 
insisted upon, we are surprised to find the erroneous pi> laid down as law (p. 4), 
though the author always writes the correct pp. It must have required no little 
courage in the author to forsake the traditional order of cases in the paradigms 
and follow the logical sequence N., V., A., G., D. But the usefulness of his 
paradigms is greatly impaired by misleading divisions which should represent 
stem and ending, but do not; e. g., toX/t-cuj, nfK-aivav, r-dvres, x^-*"""'. 

The laws of accent and phonetic change are hidden away in appendices 
Only rarely is any reference made to them, as if such side-lights might confuse 
rather than enlighten the elementary student; e. g., 9pt£ is said to have two stems, 
Spin- and rpXx-; deaspiration is not mentioned, save in the appendix; neither 
is the law of dropping a dental mute before <r; as a result, 0«s, <p<ark t etc., must 



